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Testament. Besides reading, writing, and spelling, sewing
and knitting were taught the girls. These primary schools
were for a long time under a separate committee, but in
1854 the management was fused into a general city board.
New York started an " Infant School Society" in 1827.
This organization opened two "infant schools" for poor
children between three and six years of age. One of these
schools was located in the basement of a Presbyterian
Church and the other in that of a monitorial institution
belonging to the Public School Society (see p. 264). The
Pestalozzian methods used in these infant schools greatly
commended themselves, and in 1830 the Public School
Society added them as "primary departments73 in all their
buildings, but under separate management. A committee
was appointed in 1832 to examine the Society's schools and
suggest improvements. Upon the recommendation of two
of this committee, who had inspected education in Boston,
primary schools were established in rented rooms in suffi-
cient numbers to be within easy reach for the young
children.
In 1827 three "infant schools" were also founded in
Philadelphia and other centers of Pennsylvania through
Roberts Vaux. By 1830 the number of infant schools in
the state had risen to ten, with two to three thousand
pupils. As the numbers would indicate., the schools were
largely organized upon the Lancasterian plan. Two years
later a model infant school was established in Philadelphia,
and in 1834 six others were organized. By 1837 there
were thirty primary schools in Philadelphia alone. Infant
schools were likewise started in a number of other cities
and were everywhere instrumental in introducing into
American education a better type of schoolroom, separate
rooms for different classes, improved methods and equip-